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era. "With a singularly active and original mind, Mr. Adams was en- 
gaged in many historical fields; and, unfortunately, he failed to center 
his effort on a single sustained piece of work until it was too late to finish 
it. This has reference to what he hoped would be a magnum opus, a 
diplomatic history of the civil war in the form of an extended biography 
of his father. It is to be hoped that Mr. Adams's materials can be put 
into form by another hand. 

Nor are his historical writings in the dry-as-dust class. "With a keen 
eye for the dramatic, a gift for happy characterization, he is always 
eminently readable. The tonic quality is seldom absent. He was capa- 
ble even of enlivening an issue of a historical journal. Whether we are 
in agreement with his conclusions or not, he holds our attention to the 
end and invites our admiration. Another quality which makes a strong 
appeal is a perfect willingness to have his views subjected to searching 
criticism, and a readiness to change on proper grounds a position al- 
ready taken. A single illustration of this will suffice. Having prepared, 
some twenty-five years ago, a study of New England town and church 
government, he submitted his paper to two of his associates in the Mas- 
sachusetts historical society. "These copies," he says, "were in due 
course of time returned to me by both gentlemen with long and friendly 
letters, for which, though they satisfied me completely that my theories 
would not bear examination, I felt greatly obliged. After reading their 
letters it was obvious to me that I had, by no means for the first time, 
fallen into the error of generalizing from insufficient data." 

John Thomas Lee 

New York's part in history. By Sherman "Williams. (New York and 
London : D. Appleton and company, 1915. 391 pp. $2.50 net) 
As suggested by the title, New^York's part in history, as explained in 
the preface and repeatedly emphasized in the text, Mr. Sherman Wil- 
liams has written this volume as a justification of the empire state. Like 
other patriotic New Yorkers, Mr. "Williams protests against the dispro- 
portionate attention which historians have paid to other sections of our 
country, especially New England. He laments the fact that New Eng- 
land has had so many historians to herald her fame to the world if not to 
manufacture it, while New York has had so few to do justice to her noble 
history. Again we are reminded that the first blood of the revolution 
was spilled not on King street but on Golden Hill, that New York also 
had a "tea party," that in the battle of Oriskany it had "the most bit- 
terly contested and the bloodiest battle of the Revolution," and that in 
the trial of John Peter Zenger it contributed "the most important and 
far reaching single political event in all our history." "We are assured 
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that "a volume might be filled with such comparisons." Although the 
writer has no desire "to disparage Massachusetts," and is willing to 
admit that ' ' she has a noble history of which her sons and daughters are 
justly proud, " he is sure that ' ' New York has a nobler history of which 
her sons and daughters are not as proud as they should be. ' ' The volume 
is, therefore, written with the distinct purpose of arousing a patriotic 
interest in the "proud history" of the state of New York. 

The book opens with a discussion of ' ' The Indians of New York, ' ' fol- 
lowed by chapters on "Sir William Johnson and the Iroquois confed- 
eracy" and the "Struggle for supremacy" between France and England. 
It is only in the fourth chapter, after devoting about one hundred pages 
to the topics just mentioned, that the author discusses the original settle- 
ment of the colony by the Dutch. Just why the history of the struggle 
with the French and Indians from the beginning to the end of the French 
and Indian wars should be thus first presented is not entirely clear. Two 
chapters, including one on the "Manor of Rensselaerswyck" are devoted 
to the Dutch period. In a chapter on "Albany as a colonial center" the 
author gives, in chronological order, an account of the important events 
which happened in that locality and which, in his opinion, redound to the 
fame of the town. He seems to agree with Albert Shaw that Albany ' ' is 
one of the four great law making centers of the Anglo Saxon race, ' ' and 
adds that "it was really the birth place of the Nation," the latter dis- 
tinction being awarded apparently on account of the congress of 1754. 
A chapter is given to the subject of "Indian trails." Naturally much is 
written regarding the part which New York played in the revolution. 
To show the part of New York in later history, a rather miscellaneous 
list of topics is presented such as "Alexander Hamilton and the federal 
constitution," "Robert R. Livingston and the Louisiana purchase," 
"William H. Seward and the purchase of Alaska," "Andrew Sloan 
Draper and the public school system of New York." It will, therefore, 
be noted that in the concluding chapters of the book the author attempts 
to trace New York's part in history chiefly by giving an account of the 
activities of her distinguished citizens on the stage of national and in- 
ternational affairs. If New York is thus to be credited with all that her 
worthy sons did at home and abroad and if nothing is to be said about 
any unworthy sons at home or abroad the fame of the empire state is in- 
deed safe. 

It is perhaps not necessary, in this review, to dwell upon the typo- 
graphical errors noted in the reading of the book. They will doubtless 
be corrected if a second edition is published. However, a few of the 
"slips" are unfortunate, among them the implication on page 92 that 
James Madison was a signer of the declaration of independence; and of 
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course King James did not abdicate the English throne in 1668, as stated 
on page 152. The occasional humor of careless proof reading is also 
evident on page 332 where Governor Clinton and a distinguished com- 
pany are sent through the Erie canal on a "board" and on page 238, 
where a British major leads an attack upon his own force. 

A book written for a popular purpose is, naturally, not to be judged 
by the standard applied to a piece of original investigation. One is 
justified, however, in expecting from the author of a book of this kind a 
good, logical plan, a readable style, and such full knowledge and assimila- 
tion of the details of his subject as will enable him to present his argu- 
ment in a clear and convincing manner. Judged by the latter standard, 
Mr. Williams has, perhaps, succeeded fairly well. The purely chrono- 
logical method of treatment adopted in several chapters is hardly in har- 
mony with the main plan and purpose of the book, but Mr. Williams will 
have the sympathy of all who have tried to trace the thread of historical 
development through the administrations of the colonial governors of 
New York. 

C. H. Rammelkamp 

Physical anthropology of the Lenape or Delaivwes, and of the eastern 
Indians in general. By Ales Hrdlicka. [Smithsonian institution, 
bureau of American ethnology, bulletin 62.] (Washington : Govern- 
ment printing office, 1916. 130 p.) 
This book deals primarily with skeletal remains obtained from a ceme- 
tery of the Munsee Indians, situated in Sussex county, New Jersey, but 
as its title indicates, the work has a much wider scope. It gathers and 
brings up to date all the information available as to the physical type 
of the eastern Indians, and compares this with that of the Indians of other 
regions, with whites, and with negroes. The cemetery belongs to the early 
historic period, there being the remains of one white man present, but 
none of mixed bloods. A unique feature found was the artificial deforma- 
tion of certain skulls, a practice common in the southern central region, 
but hitherto unrecorded in the northern or middle Atlantic states. This, 
together with the presence of certain brachycephalic individuals, out of 
place among the dolicocephalie and mesocephalie eastern tribes, seems to 
point to an extraneous origin for the Munsee, or relations between them 
and some people from the trans-Appalachian region to the southwest. 
The most probable explanation is their historic accession of a band of 
Shawnee in 1692. 

A most important point, brought out in the course of the general in- 
vestigation was the agreement in physical type between the Iroquois and 
Eastern Algonkin. The Iroquois have long been looked upon as intruders 
from some other area, their language and certain phases of their material 



